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the ACTivist 


Beginning of the “Sweetgrass Revolution” 


The recent occupation of the 
Revenue Canada Office in down- 
town Toronto has come to an end 
after almost one month , but the 
sacred fire is still burning and 
the struggle continues. In the 
words of Roger Obansawin, 
spokesperson for the protestors 
"This is not the end of an 
occupatation. This is not the end 
of a protest. This is the beginning 
of the Sweetgrass Revolution." 

On Friday Jan 13, the pro- 
testers from inside Revenue 
Canada ended their month long 
occupation and joined almost 
1000 supporters in a walk up 
Yonge Street. Many protestors 
camped out at what came to be 
known as “Revenue Rez” will be 
relocating to Parliament Hill, 
while many others are working 
hard to challenge this law both 
in the courts and political office. 
What follows is an abridged ver- 
ston of a backgrounder prepared 
by the Turtle Island Support 


by N. Rachel Melzer 
the ACTivist 

“Brothers and sisters: Peace 
will come hand in hand with de- 
mocracy, liberty and justice for 
all Mexicans.” 

One year after the start of an 
armed rebellion against the Mexi- 
can government in Chiapas, the 
Zapatista National Liberation 
Army is calling for a renewal of 
the struggle for democracy and 
equal rights. Just after midnight 
on January 1, 1995, Subcom- 
mandante Marcos issued a decla- 
ration calling on all Mexicans “to 
form a national liberation move- 
ment... without distinction by re- 
ligious creed, race or political 
ideology,” to work towards a le- 
gitimate democracy. The latest 
Zapatista declaration detailed the 
need for unity among not only 
Zapatistas, but also among the In- 
digenous peoples in Guerrero, 
Oaxaca, Tabasco, Chihuahua and 
Veracruz, and among all honest 
Mexicans. “Today, after having 
called first to arms and later to a 
civic and peaceful struggle, we 
call the people of Mexico to 
suruggle by all means, at all lev- 
els, and in all parts of the coun- 


try, for democracy, liberty and 


justice...” 

Marcos described the history 
of the uprising. On January 1, 
1994, the Zapatistas “called upon 


Group to raise awareness about 
the history leading up to Revenue 
Rez. This document was prepared 
in consultation with the ad hoc 
Aboriginal Coalitiqn engaged in 
this occupation. 

Since January 1, 1995 previ- 
ously exempt Aboriginal people 
have been required to pay income 
tax to the Government of Canada. 
Despite long-standing guarantees 
of tax immunity to First Nations 
and Aboriginal peoples, the 
change means that only status In- 
dians living on-resetve, and work- 
ing for a Native-owned business 
which carries out the vast major- 
ity of its business oh-reserve, will 
still be exempt. 


The Trail of Broken Promises 
When Jean Chrétien was 
Leader of the Opposition, he 
wrote: “Revenue Canada has in- 
troduced these changes based on 
a seriously flawed understanding 
of the Supreme Court's ruling in 


the Mexican people to take up 
arms against the bad govern- 
ment.” The Zapatista army 
launched an armed rebellion by 
seizing several towns in the Mexi- 
can state of Chiapas. They de- 
manded judicial reforms, greater 
democracy and respect for indig- 
enous rights, as well as housing, 
land work, education and health 
care. In the first 12 days of the 
uprising, over 145 people were 
killed. 

Six months later, the 
Zapatistas pledged to seek “a 
peaceful transition to democracy” 
in anticipation of federal elections 
in August. They jattempted, by 
all means, to avoid the re-initia- 
tion of hostilities and to look for 
a political, dignified and just so- 
lution.” That August, the Zapa- 
tistas announced a strategy to 
bring together all organizations 
and individuals interested in a 
“civic and peaceful effort” for 
democracy. Over 6000 delegates 
from throughout the country at- 
tended the National Democratic 
Convention in an‘ isolated com- 
munity within the Zapatista-held 
forests. 

The elections returned to 
power the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRI), which has 
had control in Mexico for the past 
65 years. As Marcos described 
their disappointment in an elec- 


Three of the activists camped out at Revenue Rez (Photo vy David Maltby) 


the Williams case. Indeed, in the 
Williams case, the Supreme 
Court...cautioned against the very: 


Chiapas one year later. 


toral process which proved to be 
corrupt and unfair, he called the 
elections the dirtiest in Mexico’s 
history. 

Although they comprise 
more than 15% of the country’s 
population, indigenous people 
have long been marginalized in 
the political parties’ agendas. In 
1992, the Mexican constitution 
was modified to include new 
rights for the indigenous peoples 
of Mexico; these reforms have 
never been put into effect. 

In Chiapas this month, the 
Zapatista army, trapped in their 
jungle stronghold by government 
troops, warned that “the restart 
of the war is imminent.” The 
Zapatistas have said that talks can 
only be held if the PRI governor 
of Chiapas resigns. Meanwhile, a 
US -based human rights organi- 
zation issued a report this Janu- 
ary which blames the Mexican 
army for incidents ranging from 
harassment and unlawful arrest 
rape, torture and the murder of 
civilians.¥ 


INTERNATIONAL DAY 
OF ACTION FOR THE 
INNU & THE EARTH 


SATURDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1995 


interpretation offered by Revenue 
Canada.” 

In a letter written on Decem- 
ber 28, 1994, Chrétien is now of 
the opinion that the policy is 
based on sound reasoning and that 
adequate consultation took place. 
Yet the list of supporters for the 
occupation of Revenue Canada 
ranges from coast to coast includ- 
ing special interest, traditional, 
urban Aboriginal and Band Coun- 


US airborne over 


cil organizations. In light of this 
Support, whose views were taken 
into account? 

This tax policy change con- 
tinues the premeditated, racist 
mandate of successive Canadian 
governments to erode and destroy 
the rights and culture of First Na- 
tions. 

It is well known that the 


Continued on page 5 


innu lands 


SHESHATSHIU, 
NITASSINAN, Jan. 24 — Innu 
Nation spokesperson Daniel 
Ashini, isn’t surprised at the news 
that the United States Air Force 
will be training in Innu air space 
this spring. 

“The Department of National 
Defence is marketing Goose Bay 
to the world’s air forces,” he said. 
“DND must be pretty confident 
that the federal Environmental 
Assessment Panel is going to give 
a green-light to more training. The 
Department isn’t even waiting for 
the Panel to make its recommen- 
dations before it invites another 
air force to train in our air space. 

“For us, this is just more evi- 
dence that the environmental re- 
view process is a sham,” Ashini 
said. 

Most USAF training in 
Canada over the last 15 years has 
been under the guise of NORAD 
exercises. “While the number of 


sorties planned by the Americans 
for this spring (168) is less than 
in 1983 (259), it worries us 
greatly that they may be using 
this as a trial with the view to 
setting up a major training opera- 
tion.” 

Ashini said the Innu Nation 
will write the Minister of National 
Defence to find out if the one- 
week USAF training session sig- 
nals a more substantial American 
presence. “We want to know un- 
der what terms the Americans 
have been allowed back into our 
air space and whether the gov- 
ernment modified the existing 
Multinational Memorandum of 
Agreement to accommodate 
them.” 

The Innu Nation is also writ- 
ing to the U.S. government about 
of the failings of DND’s so-called 
avoidance program and why Que- 
bec and Labrador Innu continue 
to oppose the training.& 
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Editorial 


Axing the Airborne 


It’s a good thing the Airborne home videos came out before the 
O.J. trial started, or nobody might have noticed. 

Airborne Regiment brutality is not really news, of course. “It is 
not as if the release of the videos revealed for the first time initiation 
rites.” as the head of Canada’s army put it. “It is the graphic images on 
television that disgusted us all that clearly motivated the senior leader- 
ship of the armed forces and the government.” 

But why did those images bother the government so much, rather 
than the earlier footage of nazi-tattooed Matt McKay slurring “we ain't 
killed enough niggers yet”? Does a soldier's hazing outrank a Somalis's 
death? As Black activist Lennox Farrell asked in the Toronto Sta. 
“why were ‘puke sucking’ incidents in the second video of such 
greater concern to Prime Minister Jean Chrétien and Defence Minister 


~~ David Collenette than the ‘nigger shooting’ attitudes in the first’? ` 


And if seeing is believing, what about the photos of Shidane 
Abukar Arone’s torture-killing that were shown on TV weeks ago? 
What about the Prime Time News segment on neo-nazis in the Air- 
borne aired months ago, an investigation for which the CBC was spied 
upon by Canada’s secret police? 

Apparently, it’s not so bad for the troops to come across as 
psychotic, steroid-pumping white supremacists. After all, they re sup- 
posed to be scary. But when they’ re caught looking like stupid assholes, 
Chrétien and Collenette act disgusted. Violating human rights is de- 
fendable, but vomit-sucking initiation rites — that’s embarrassing. 


The new ACTivist 


What’s happened to the ACTivist? You may have noticed the new 
format — letting us stand up proudly in newsstands. 

You may have also noticed that our January issue didn’t happen. 
For those who missed it, our apologies for the delay. Following this 
double issue, we’re back to a monthly schedule for the rest of 1995. 

This issue, we also introduce a monthly calendar of activist events. 
See the back page for the first installment! And please send us your 
events by fax, e-mail, regular mail or phone. | 

The ACTivist is once again appealing to you for’ support. We'll 
keep coming out, but we do need a firmer financial footing to make the 
ACTivist a better publication. We need to double our subscription base 
in 1995. If you haven’t paid your $15 minimum subscription, please 
help us by sending in a cheque (remember our new address). If you’ ve 
already paid, please consider getting one or more friends, your local 
library, school, union, church or association to buy a subscription. 

If every friend helps out, the ACTivist will be able to consider 
some of the improvements we’d like to make — recycled paper, 
vegetable-based inks, colour, more pages per month, more stories from 
around the world and from our communities... We can’t do it without 
you. | 

With this issue, we have also introduced a new structure. Two 
working groups are bringing you this paper: Editorial/production and 
Promotion group. Both groups need your support and involvement to 
flourish and help the ACTivist go on to bigger and better things. Please 
consider getting involved in one of the groups. 

Give us a call at (416) 531-6154 if you want to get involved, or if 
you have comments or suggestions on any aspect of the ACTivist. 
We're always glad to hear from readers and advertisers! 


Letters 


OPINION 


NOT BY THE HAIK OF 


It’s the 1990s, but a trendy 
Danforth Avenue bar, seems to 
be stuck in the Victorian era. 

Two women were kissing 
behind the pool tables at Myth 
when a staff person believed to 
be the manager told them to stop. 
I was playing pool next to the 
women, and one of them asked 
me if I had complained. I said I 
hadn't and agreed to go with her 
to tell the manager I didn’t mind. 
The manager informed us that 
Myth’s policy doesn’t allow any 
kissing at all. I expressed doubt 
that a heterosexual couple would 
be prevented from kissing, and 
said I would inform local gay 
and lesbian organizations and the 


should be encouraged to spend 
their money elsewhere. 
Saul Chernos, Toronto 
chernos@ web.apc.org 


The Ottawa Parliament Hill 
Peace Camp has taken the step of 
preparing an application to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the matter of Weisfeld 


ing the federal government’s ac- 
tion is destroying the Peace Camp 
site in the spring of 1985. 
Readers of the Canadian 
Press reports may already know 


vs. the Queen, in effect contest- 


news media. 
I was then asked to leave 
and the two women say they were 


that the recent Federal Court of 
Appeal decided to uphold in prin- 
ciple the right to protest on Par- 


liament Hill but maintained that 
the duration and equipment used 
was a matter to be subordinated 
to the question of the decorum of 
the Hill. Nonetheless the Court 
upheld the right to the use of a 


escorted out by a bouncer a few 
minutes later. As I informed the 
manager, Myth has violated my 
community standards. Loving 
people of all sexual orientations 
/ 


` 
ASP Pe. 
ns 


— 
— `THUMBS UP! To the commission looking into a new 


legislature for Nunavut, the eastern half of the Northwest Territories. 
Nunavut is due to split from the NWT in 1999 and become the first 
native-majority territory (most of its people are Inuit) recognized by the 
Canadian government. Everything is up for discussion, and the com- 
mission on a new legislature has recommended a unique new rule: each 
constituency should elect two members, one woman and one man, 
ensuring a legislature with gender parity in which no one is forced to 
step aside to meet quotas. A good idea, and one that other jurisdictions 
should look into. 


ACT for Disarmament across Canada 


ACT Toronto ACT Guelph 


ACT Oakville 
602 Markham Street c/o Oakville Community P.O. Box 1302 
Toronto, ON M6G 2L8 Centre for peace, Guelph, ON 
(416) 531-6154 ecology & human rights N1H 6N6 


Fax: (416) 531-5850 
act @ web.apc.org 


148 Kerr Street 
Oakville, ON L6K 3A7 
Tel/Fax: (905) 849-5501 


(519) 767-0313 
Fax: (519) 767-1785 
hands @ web.apc.org 


Winnipeg Contact occpehr@ web.apc.org 
Brock Brown Vancouver Contact 
(204) 284-5030 St. Catharines Contact Susan Moore 


Bruce Allen (604) 988-3740 
(905) 934-6233 

Peterborough Contact 
Ontario Public Interest 
Research Group 


(705) 748-1767 


Fredericton Contact 
Diane Terry 
(506) 472-2629 


literature and a banner. 

The anti-Cruise missile 
Peace Camp does not plan to con- 
duct an action immediately how- 
ever since the Cruise missile tests 
have been cancelled and we will 
pursue the Supreme Court appeal 
before having a celebration on the 
Hill in the expectation of the 
affirmation of protesters’ rights. 

The Peace Camp can be 
reached through the Montreal 
community centre La galerie 
Fokus, 68 est, avenue Duluin. 
Montreal H2W-1G8. 

eibie Weizfeld, Montreal 
ad256344@ er.uqam.ca 


action of 
the month 


CHECHNYA 
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Chechnya war reveals Russia’s new face 


by Chris Hunter 
Peace News/UK 


MOSCOW — Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, civilians were the 
main victims of the December- 
- January war between the Russian 
government and the rebel Cauca- 
. Sian republic of Chechnya. While 
it appears certain that Russian rule 
will be re-imposed over Grozny, 
the war will continue indefinitely 
in the south of the republic, un- 
less there is a fundamental shift 
in political direction in Moscow. 

The struggle for power in the 
Chechen Republic has been go- 
ing on since the break-up of the 
Soviet Union, explains Salman 
Vasanaev, recently elected chair 
of the Chechen diaspora in Mos- 
cow. 

Chechnya first declared in- 
dependence in November 1990 
at a congress of Chechen peoples. 
In August 1991 the Chechens 
were preparing to sign the Union 
treaty along with the Ukrainians, 
the Georgians, and others. How- 
ever, former Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin, who both 
came to accept the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union, would not 
allow the sovereignty of any re- 
public within Russia, for fear that 
the Russian empire itself would 
break up. 

In 1991 Jokhar Dudaev, 
former general of the Russian 
Strategic Airforce, was elected 
president of Chechnya with 
Yeltsin’s support. According to 
Salman Vasanaev, the Russian 
central government planned 
Dudaev’s appointment to be only 
for about a year, with the main 
purpose of wiping out Chechen 
claims to sovereignty. But the 
placement of Russian troops in 
Chechnya and increased local 
support for Dudaev meant that 
his position became permanent. 
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“Yeltsin— Fascist!” (Khabarovsk Group of Anarcho-Syndicalists) 


This, said Vasanaev, wrecked the 
plans of Roman Khasbulatov for 
as Chechen president. 


The sovereignty taboo 
Vasanaev said Russian gov- 
ernment officials constantly use 
language such as “Dudaev’s re- 
gime” and “the reconstruction of 
Chechnya’, never acknowledging 
Chechnya’s sovereignty. Western 
governments and some NGOs 
also approach sovereignty cau- 
tiously, referring to former-Yu- 
goslavia as an example of how 
the creation of new sovereign 
states can lead to further conflict. 
No other nation within the 
former Soviet Union has ex- 
pressed and demonstrated a de- 
sire for independence so 


consistently and vehemently as 
Chechnya. A new referendum on 
Chechnya’s status may help if 
conducted with of international 
observers. 

At the central Moscow dem- 
onstration against the war in 
Chechnya, Russian deputies, rep- 
resentatives from the Russian hu- 
man rights group “Memorial,” the 
Committee of Soldiers’ Mothers, 
and Vasanaev gave speeches con- 
demning Russia’s leadership and 
calling for an immediate end to 
the war. Russian Deputy and Or- 
thodox priest Father Gleb 
Yakunin spoke of pleas made to 
Yeltsin to stop the war for Ortho- 
dox Christmas (January 7). 
Yeltsin replied, however, that it 
was still too early; in fact, the 


Ecological disaster looms 


Peace News 

As heavy fighting continues 
in and around Grozny — formerly 
a huge centre of chemical indus- 
try — there is fear that environ- 
mental disaster will add to the 
death and suffering of the past 
several weeks. 

Professor Samuel Gazarjanz, 
a local ecologist, writes that after 
nearly a century of oil produc- 
tion in Grozny, the soil of the 
industrial area of the city has been 
saturated with petroleum deriva- 
tives up to 12 meters deep. This 
means that a fire in the industrial 


area of town may easily spread 
on huge territories where all the 
energy centres and switching 
points are located. He also men- 
tions that over a million tons of 
toxic industrial wastes are located 
in the industrial zone of Grozny, 
which lies 15-27 metres higher 
then the residential areas. Finally, 
a huge water reservoir is located 
38 meters over the central part of 
town, and according to some re- 
ports, the dike is presently being 
mined. 

Russia's first unsuccessful 
assault on Grozny led to huge 


fires in the industrial zone with 
smoke covering thousands of 
square kilometres. There also 
have been reports of attempts to 
use ammonia and chlorine in the 
fighting .& 


From a report by A. 
Kamenshikov, Nonviolence Inter- 
national representative in Russia, 
who spent much of December in 
Grozny. Nonviolence Interna- 
tional, PO Box 39127, Friend- 
ship Stn NW, Washington DC 
20016 USA (email nonviol- 
ence @igc.apc.org) 


worst battles took place on New 
Year’s Day and Orthodox Christ- 
mas Day. 

Yakunin said “The Anti- 


` Christ whom the Bible says will 


come at the end of the world will 
first appear just and socially sym- 
pathetic to everybody’s needs. He 
will then turn 180 degrees and 
commit atrocities even on his own 
people. Yeltsin has done the 
same. 

“Most of the Chechens have 
fled to the hills. Now Russians 
are killing Russians. Our gener- 
als should be tried in court.” 


Fiddling the casualty figures 

Russian military leaders 
threaten criminal procedures 
against “deserters” on national 
broadcasts every day. Any mem- 
ber of the army missing more than 
three days is considered a deserter 
and charged under criminal law. 

Moreover, many of the Rus- 
sian soldiers killed in Chechnya 
have been officially classified as 
deserters. In this way the army 
frees itself of responsibility for 
their deaths and avoids paying 
pensions to the families of the 
deceased. 

The official death toll of Rus- 
sian soldiers was 500 as of Janu- 
ary 16. However the morgue at 
Mozdok in North Ossetia, one of 
several handling the bodies of 
young men from the Russian 
army, reports that 800 have 


Medical 
supplies arrive 
in Chechnya 


Twenty-four tonnes of medi- 
cal and surgical supplies have 
been delivered to the town of 
Machackala by the emergency 
medical relief group, Médecins 
sans Frontières. The supplies will 
be taken to medical facilities in 
Chechnya and Daguestan. 

Teams from Médecins Sans 
Frontiéres (MSF) have been do- 
ing medical assessments in south- 
ern Chechnya. Intense fighting 
has resulted in serious casualties. 
Many of the hospitals have been 
evacuated as people take cover in 
their basements. 

The hospital in Chali (20km 
south of Grosny) re-opened on 
Jan. 12. Despite limited transport, 
40 wounded civilians managed to 
make it to the hospital. The most 
seriously wounded have been 
transferred to the hospital in 
Chasavjourt (Daguestan border). 

MSF has sent personnel and 
supplies to support the local medi- 
cal infrastructure and personnel.& 


passed through it since the war 
began December 11. The death 
toll of Chechen fighters and ci- 
vilians is estimated at between 
20,000 and 30,000 people. Many 
corpses of Russian soldiers were 
scattered on “Freedom Square” 
in front of the presidential palace 
in Grozny after the storm of De- 
cember 31. 


Yeltsin refuses to talk 

Over two-thirds of the Rus- 
sian people are against the war in 
Chechnya and support a peaceful 
settlement. All factions of the 
Duma, except Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’ s Liberal Democratic 
Party, have also called for an end 
to the fighting. Zurganov, head 
of the Russian Communist Party, 
told us that out of 100 young 
Communists who fought for the 
Russian army in Grozny, ten are 
still alive. “Of course I am for 
peace,” he said. 

Yeltsin himself called twice 
for the cessation of the Russian 
forces’ attack on Grozny, but with 
no result. Many doubt whether 
these calls were genuine. Sergei 
Yushenkov, head of the Duma 
Defence Committee, and others 
have called for the resignations 
of Defence Minister Pavel 
Grachev and leading generals. 

January 18: Yeltsin insisted 
on the evening news program 
Vremiya that he will not have any 
talks with Dudaev, “a man who 
has caused genocide to be com- 
mitted against his own people.” %8 

(Abridged from Peace Me- 
dia Service reports) 


OFFICE WARMING 


Join us ie oar new office on 
Sanday, Fe ebraarg 26, Music by 
Abé ho Alez will be featared/ 
We are located above 
saw Keele Bao 
602 Markham Strecet, i 
Mirvich Village (just soath of 

Bloor, one black west 
of Batharst/, 
Call (416) 537-5850 
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WOMEN & PEACE 


“I am disloyal” 


by Stasa Zajovic 
Women in Black . 


BELGRADE— After the 

war started, I joined the 

anti-war movement, es- 

pecially to work against 

forced mobilisation. I 

saw that most of the work 

was done by womẹn. At 

first I thought that women 

were more active because 

a lot of men had tọ hide 

to avoid the forced 

mobilisation. But soon I 

realised that this wasn’t the main 

reason. I saw that men consid- 

ered the difficult and unpleasant 

part of the work to:be the natural 

feminine role, invisible; that our 

role is caring for others, comfort- 

ing and hiding them. The same 

invisible role, I realised, was 

taken on by my female ancestors. 
I noticed that the peace 

movement was also repeating cer- 

tain patriarchal models, using pa- 

triarchal language and ignoring 

the inequalities between women 

and men. It provoked a serious 

dilemma for me as a feminist. I 

wanted our presence to be vis- 


ible, so that our work would be 


seen as a political choice, not just 
a feminine role; that our work 
had to be seen as a radical, anti- 
militarist critique, with clear op- 
position to and rejection of the 
nationalist-militarist regime. I, 
together with my feminist friends, 
wanted to found a women’s peace 
group, without a hierarchy, free 
of paternalism. We organised our 
group, Women in Black. We be- 
gan protesting against the regime. 
We made visible our protest 
through our bodies, our lives, 
which reject the war and reject 
those who make the war propa- 
ganda, who make war. I think it 


shows how women experience the 
world not only through our minds 
and our senses, but through our 
bodies and lives. 

During my experiences as a 


volunteer against forced 
mobilisation I noticed a lot of con- 
tradictions. Most of the men who 
asked for help used to come with 
their mothers, girlfriends or 
wives. I thought that these might 
be the same men who beat up 
women, and now they were ask- 
ing women to assume responsi- 
bility for their emotional and 
moral problems; so women now 
suffered an additional kind of vio- 


i PES: “ea Ay, P yma y ge == 
lence, not only domestic violence, 


but also violence by the military 
forces. I noticed that women 
whose male relatives received the 
call-up for mobilisation radically 
changed their political attitudes. 
Most of the women in Serbia are 
nationalistic. But in the moment 
of choice between an abstract cat- 
egory (nation, state, fatherland) 
and the life of someone they 
know, most women choose life. 
It isn’t true that women offer their 
sons (their invisible reproductive 
work) to the fatherland — though 
many women voted for national- 
ist parties, fearing moral and emo- 
tional sanctions if they did 


Peace prize to Russian mothers 


GENEVA, 16 January — The 
Russian Committee of Soldiers’ 
Mothers have been awarded the 
1995 Sean MacBride Peace Prize 
by the International Peace Bureau 
in Geneva.. | 

The soldiers’ mothers, inter- 
nationally recognized for their 
opposition to the brutal war in 
Chechnya have been actively as- 
sisting family members to recover 
the bodies of those killed in 
Grozny or to establish the where- 
abouts of those held as prisoners 
of war. | 

Since its foundation in 1989 
the group has dévoted itself to 
the cause of human ‘rights in the 
Russian armed forces including 


a demand for soldiers not to be 
punished for deserion -a charge 
which results in many cases in 
death sentences or at least 15 
years in prison. They have also 
saved many from the draft, en- 
abling them to undertake studies 
instead. 

This intensive campaign 
work has involved constant lob- 
bying of the President's office, 
the Duma and other authorities - 
all without basic resources. Fur- 


thermore, they have been ordered ` 


out of their current offices owing 
to their opposition to Russian ac- 
tions in Chechnya and the abuses 
in the armed forces.8 


otherwise. 

I was very shocked when I 
realised that there were national- 
ist feminists, that not all femi- 
nists are pacifists. Identification 
with states, with male militarist 
states, means that we assume the 
role of an accomplice in war. If 
we identify our place with the 
fatherland, we are applying for a 
place next to sons and “heroes”. 
But the victim is not a nation or a 
state, it is all those who have been 
deprived of choice, including the 
choice to live. The aggressors are 
those who destroy homes, who 
destroy women’s work, who ex- 


pel and torture, regardless of their — 


nationality or the goals they say 
they advocate. 

Nationalist ideology and 
practice reduce the identity of 
woman to mother=nation= 
fatherland. Nationalists demand 
that we, as women, be loyal to 


their nation, to their fa- 
therland. 

What does it mean to 
me to be loyal to the na- 
tion? What does patrio- 
tism mean? 

It means accepting 
patriarchal principles 
which divide women on 
the basis of ethnic origin 
and accepting the prin- 
ciples of male fraternity; 
renouncing solidarity with 
women, renouncing sis- 
terhood; accepting milita- 

rist ideology; accepting the idea 
that a state can be a victim; re- 
nouncing the right of self-deter- 
mination and autonomy. 
Self-determination of a nation has 
nothing to do with women’s self- 
determination; it means I accept 
that so- called national leaders 
speak in my name in the name of 
the nation. Their mythical cat- 
egory of nation has nothing in 
common with women’s history. 
The nationalist-militarist elites 
have appropriated our common 
heritage. I believe that we can 
redefine cultural heritage, so that 
we do not renounce our women < 


“heritage, but retain a sense of be 


longing based on choice, not im- 
position. 

For all these and a lot of other 
reasons I think I am right tc ve 
disloyal to nation, state and fa- 
therland.& 


The ACTivist 
es Women's 


Collective 
wants your 


SUBMISSIONS & SUPPORT 
for a special March 


Womens supplement 
coming soon (next 
month..in fact) to an 


ACTivist near you... Don't 
miss this OPPORTUNITY. Call 


531-6154 now to reserve space! ! 


FIRST NATIONS 


Sweetgrass Revolution 


cont'd from page I 


former apartheid system in South 
Africa was modelled after 
Canada’s reservation system and 
the Indian Act. Now, Canada is 
borrowing back the apartheid 
model for domestic use. The Ca- 
nadian government appears intent 
upon ensuring that Aboriginal 


people have their rights and iden- ` 


tity only when they-are on re- 
serves. Thus, the policy direction 
manifested in the tax polic 
change bodes ill for all Aborigi 
nal Peoples. 


Inherent & Treaty Rights 
Central to this whole issue 
is the lack of respect for com- 
mitment, promises and treaties. |! 
Many of the Treaties signed 
between Europeans and the First 


Nations of this continent were: 
based on a mutual desire to end — 
bloodshed, to form alliances sol 


that the two Peoples could live 
in peace. Thus, representative 
of European governments were 
willing to make significant sac- 
rifices. One such guarantee wa 
that Aboriginal Peoples woulc 
not be taxed by European colo 
nial powers or subsequent gov 
ernments established by thei 
descendants. 
In exchange for peaceful cc 
existence, Aboriginal people 
gave up claim to much of thei 
traditional land and resources 
The relationship behind most 
First Nations negotiations is best 
exemplified by the Two Ro 
Wampum Treaty, which the 
Iroquois Confederacy presented 
to the Dutch. It recognized that 
the Aboriginal and European cul 
tures were distinct, but that the 
two could co-exist peacefully on 
the basis that each would stay on 
its own path, in its own vessel 
and that each would be sovereign 
and committed to non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the other. 
_ Initially the Confederacy believed 
it had received an honourable 
commitment to respectful co-ex- 
istence. But, time and experience 
proved this confidence to be false. 
In regard to taxation, the In- 
dian Act clearly reflects this com- 
mitment, stating in a 1927 
revision that, “No Indian or non- 
Treaty Indian shall be liable to be 
taxed for any real or personal 
property...” The definition of who 
and what is not taxable has been 
more and more restrictively in- 
terpreted since then, but tax im- 
munity remains an Aboriginal 
inherent right. Although fre- 
quently Native people are badly 
treated when they try to exercise 
this right, tax immunity is a liv- 
ing symbol of the principle of 
separate nations and distinct so- 


Cieties as originally articulated in 
the Two Row Wampum. That is 


_ why these changes in taxation are 


so controversial that they have to 
be implemented through an in- 
ternal policy, not through the 
amendment of legislation. 


Who is affected? 
The total number of people 
affected by this change is un- 


known, but is certainly more than 
10,000. Although this number is 
not enormous, these people are 
not “whining, rich Indians” as the 


The ACTivist needs ... 


e q second Macintosh 


Computer 


© Office supplies & 


equipment 


e volunteers for 
production & 


promotion 


at the reasons why many Aborigi- 
nal people live off-reserve: 

° The average income on Re- 
serves is about $9,300 - less than 
half the national average. 

eUnemployment among Ab- 
original Peoples across Canada 
is conservatively figured at 25%, 
with youth unemployment (par- 
ticularly in Northern communi- 
ties) reaching up to 95%! 

¢There are no colleges or uni- 
versities on reserves. 

eHousing is a major prob- 
lem on many reserves. 

Also affected are Native 
business people. For example, in 
BC. coastal regions, many of the 
Native communities resettled on 
a small land-base because the tra- 
ditional way-of-life has always 
been fishing, and therefore a large 
tract of land was not essential to 
maintain livelihood and tradition. 
But, now when Aboriginal people 
go offshore to fish, the ensuing 
commercial activity will not take 
place on Native soil — they will 
have to pay income tax. 

The tax status for those busi- 
ness people who have offices 
both on and off-reserve (neces- 
sary in many cases due to limited 
resources on-reserve) will also 


media have portrayed them. The 
targets of the policy change earn 
an average of $20,000 - $25,000 
per year — not a big salary by 
urban Canadian standards. In 
many cases, these individuals are 
employed in Native-cultural so- 
cial and health services (housing, 
legal clinics, friendship centres, 
etc.), which assist the large num- 


a Bae 


‘arts company with offices both 
in Toronto and at Six Nations 
will suffer the following affects 
immediately: lower salaries: 
fewer employment opportunites 
to young people in Six Nations 
who are learning the trade; addi- 
tional costs in bookkeeping/ ac- 
counting. In other words the 
business goes down hill. 

If the Liberals really want to 
"balance the books" why don't 
they do it somewhere other than 
on the backs of First Nations, 
surely one of the last communi- 
ties that can afford it.& 


David Maltby 


ber of Aboriginal peoples who 

live off-reserve in urban areas. 
In order to understand the im- 

plications it is important to look 


Your ad goes here... 
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change. For example, a graphic 
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Hay, Hay. Go Away 

Bruce County has recently 
given the go ahead to develop a 
98 unit condominium and cen- 
tral marina on the north shore of 
Hay Island. The amendment still 
requires approval by the Minis- 
ter of Municipal Affairs, but if it 
proceeds will occupy 100 acres 
of the 1, 600 acre island. The 
island falls within the seven-mile 
limit which Judge Fairgrieve has 
ruled to be the commercial fish- 
ing grounds of the Nawash and 
Saugeen First Nations. In addi- 
tion to issues of jurisdiction. The 
Saugeen are concerned that the 
increased activity in the area will 
affect the fish habitat and be det- 
rimental to underwater flora and 
fauna. There are also reports of 
a burial ground on the north end 
of the island close to the site 
where the development is 
planned. The Saugeen are de- 
manding a full enviromental 
assessment. 


A strange move 

The Nuxalk Nation have ex- 
Pressed their concern over the 
fact that their burial grounds | 
which are located at the site of 
the Bella Coola Motel have been 
disturbed by the new motel man- 
agement. The motel manager/ 
owners have moved the grave- 
stone of Hereditary Chief 
Klakamot from its original posi- 
tion and erected fence posts in 
the sacred burial grounds of our 
ancestors. A letter dated Janu- 
ary 9 1995 was hand delivered 
to the owners/managers to re- 
move the fencing and to place 
Chief Klakamot’s gravestone 
stonestone to its proper position 
(2 feet from the motel). 


You can't keep a good activist 
down 

The Toronto based Friends 
of the Lubicon are being threat- 
ened with an injuction and pos- 
sible court case against them for 
defamation and supposedly en- 
couraging breach of contract in 
their campaign to stop the Japa- 
nese paper giant Daishowa from 
clear-cutting on unceded 
Lubicon Land. This multi-mil- 
lion dollar action against the 
FOL should keep the local group 
busy enough rolling coins to pay 
for legal fees but the campaign 
to save Lubicon land and re- 
sources continues, this time fo- 
cusing on Unocal, who have 
constructed a sour gas plant on 
Lubicon Land. i 


— 
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PEACE CULTURE 


Eccentric British documentary sends up Thatcher 


Tracking Down Maggie 
Directed by Nick Broomfield 
opense Feb. 10 

Carlton Cinema 


Reviewed by Alan Collins 

Hot on the heels of Margaret 
Thatcher’s celebrity lecture at 
Roy Thomson Hall on February 
5 (watch for picketing news) 
comes a hilarious documentary 
on the Iron Lady. Tracking Down 
Maggie: The Unofficial Biogra- 
phy highlights her shady promo- 


` tion of son Mark’s arms dealing 


during her ll-year reign as 
Britain s most ruthless prime min- 
ister. 

Director Nick Broomfield 
(known for The Leader, The 
Driver, and the Driver’s Wife , a 
film on a leader of South Africa’s 
far right) has a tongue-in-cheek 
hoot as he doggedly tracks 
Maggie across the United States 
on a book-signing and lecture 


Thoughtful book links 


tour. He and his small crew are 
determined to ask her some em- 
barrassing questions, but 
Thatcher’s stealthy secu- 


rity chief “Sniffler” 
won't give an inch. 3 


But he befriends her 
lady-in-waiting, Eliza- 
beth, and often manages 
to sneak in the back door. 
Aided by a leak of her 
schedule, Broomfield 
unnerves the ex-PM and } 
her Sniffler by showing @ 
up at an early-morning 
hair-dressing appoint- 
ment. 

Broomfield’s bum- 
bling attempts to inter- 
view Mark Thatcher 
make him look like a 
paranoid Inspector Clou- 
seau, perhaps appropri- 
ate when trying to corner 
one of Britain's richest 
businessmen, now based 


in Dallas Texas. During the film- 
ing, some of Maggie's services 
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non-violence with justice 


~ Justice Without Violence 


Paul Wehr, Heidi Burgess and 
Guy Burgess, ed. 

Lynne Rienner: Boulder, 1994 
ISBN: 1-55587-491-6 

300 pp 


Reviewed by Brian Burch 


Pacifists are often asked what 
should be done about severe op- 
pression. Where violence and in- 
justice are interlinked, some 
social justice advocates argue, 
non-violence is ineffective. Ex- 
amples of successful non-vio- 
lence, such as non-Jewish 
German women securing the te- 
lease from death camps of their 
Jewish husbands through sit-ins 
at the Gestapo headquarters in 
Berlin, are dismissed as isolated 
victories at best. 

The collection of essays Jus- 
tice Without Violence presents a 


` number of successful alternative 


examples in settings from Latin 
America through Africa and into 
Asia. While academic in tone and 
intent, Justice Without Violence 
is a good introduction to the prob- 
lem of how to achieve real jus- 
tice without force in a violent 
world. 

For me, the best part of the 
book was the final essay, a “theo- 
retical synthesis” by Heidi and 
Guy Burgess. They attempt to 
give a practical overview of ap- 
plying active, non-violent initia- 
tives to achieve radical social 


‘the reader to learn more. 


transformation. 


~ Others might find worth- " 


while the case studies of non-vio- 
lent strategies in India and South 
Africa to immediately alleviate 
harsh conditions without chang- 
ing the overall structure. Indeed, 
Elizabeth Maithiot’s essay on de- 
velopment organizations in India 
contains ideas for Canadians in- 
terested in community economic 
development and other commu- 
nity-based initiatives. 

A great deal of attention is 
also paid to Nicaragua, 
which for most of the 
1980s was a focus of the 
left s attention and hope. 
The successes and failures 
of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion and the initiatives that 
have come forward since 
the Sandinistas’ electoral 
defeat may not be new in- 
formation for many of us 
active in solidarity efforts. 
But the book’s presenta- 
tion of previously isolated 
information and concepts 
encourages those who re- 
alize that violence does 
not truly alter social rela- — 
tionships. 

Of additional value 
are the well-researched 
bibliographies accompa- 
nying each essay. The 
ideas developed through- 
out this collection invite 


Heidi Burgess, Paul 


A Global Resource 


-Environment — 
Development 


Human Rights 


sembled an excellent study of 
ways to use non-violence to 
achieve justice in a violent world. 
Justice Without Violence is one 
of the few academic works I’ve 
come across that is likely to be of 


real value to grassroots activists. 


Its pragmatic and thoughtful pa- 
pers link theory and practice in a 
way that is intellectually respect- 
able and idealistically inspiring. 
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(416)596-0212 


as PM to Mark’s arms sales to 
Malaysia, Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
became a national 


scandal. 
w The film also 


skillfully blends news 
footage of Maggie’s 
1982 war to regain 
control of the Malvi- 
nas/Falklands Islands, 
which led to an unprec- 
edented bout of arms 
dealing by British 
companies. 
Biographical 
sketches include inter- 
views with former 
school chums, none of 
whom seem to have a 
good word about her 
And an eccentric 
former neighbour, who 
scooped Thatcher's 
toilet when her bath- 
room was being redone 
and turned it into a 
RESA planter with the sign 
“Maggie Thatcher sat here.” 
Part investigative report, part 
slapstick comedy, Tracking Down 
Maggie is the funniest, hardest- 


[2 
rt 


hitting documentary since Roger 
and Me, also a sold-out winner at 
the Toronto film festival. 

If you miss Maggie’s speech 
at the Toronto Star-sponsored 
yakfest, or if you want the real 
dope, check out the film ... des- 
tined to become a cult classic.& 


LUNAR 
NEW YEAR? 


Why give only during 
the Christmas season? 
Chase away the 
February Blahs by 
giving one of ACT’s 
fine gift selection: 


— Housmans Peace 
Diary — $15 
— Adbusters 
calendars — $8 
— Our Generation 
Against Nuclear 
War — $5 
Call (416) 531-6154 
or (905) 849-5501 


Indonesian Front for 
the Defence of Human 
Rights (INFIGHT) 


Speaks on Aid & Human Rights, Indonesia’s Human 
Rights Abuses, and how Canadians can help. 
February 17, location TBA. A joint presentation of 
Canada Asia Working Group, Development & Peace, 
and East Timor Alert Network. For details, call (416) 


921-5626 or 531-5850 


Common Knowledge 
BOOKS, Etc. 
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ECODEFENSE: 
_ A Field Guide to 


Monkeywrenching 


Available at Common Knowledge Books 
602 Markham Street 
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Timor oil stained with blood 


The East Timor case landed in the 
World Court on Jan. 31. The Portu- 
guese government is suing Australia for 
stealing the offshore oil deposits of the 
Timor Gap, saying the resource belongs 
to the people of East Timor under inter- 
national law. Australia and Indonesia 
signed a treaty several years ago divid- 
ing up the rich oil deposits (up to one 
billion barrels) of the Timor Gap. The 
Portuguese wanted to sue Indonesia as 
well, but Indonesia does not recognize 
the World Court's jurisdiction. 

The case is about far more than oil, 
however — it effectively provides a fo- 
rum to test the international legal status 
of East Timor, invaded and occupied by 
Indonesia 20 years ago. “If Portugal wins 
the case, it will help other governments 
in the world to support our case and 
make clear that Indonesia’s occupation is 
illegal,” said José Amorim Dias, European 
representative for the East Timorese resis- 
tance movement CNRM. 

Australia agreed to formally recog- 
nize East Timor as a province of Indo- 
nesia — a step no other Western 
government has taken — in order to 
close the Timor Gap deal. Several Ameri- 
cap and Australian companies have, al- 


ready begun ex oratory ‘drill ype er 


After the journalists left 


Last November’s Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation summit, meant as 
an opportunity for Indonesia to shine 
in the world spotlight, ended up throw- 
ing the light of publicity on East Timor, 
as hundreds of Timorese rallied for in- 
dependence in both Timor and 
Indonesia’s capital, Jakarta. With thou- 
sands of overseas journalists and a dozen 
heads of state (including Canada’s Jean 
Chrétien and U.S. president Bill Clinton) 
in the country, Indonesian President 
Suharto promised there would be no 
reprisals. Since the journalists left, how- 
ever, quite the opposite has been the 


case. Human rights violations in De- ` 


cember and January are too numerous 
to list, but a selection follows. 

e Dozens who protested during APEC 
were arrested and tortured in custody. 

° On Dec. 7, the 19th anniversary of 
the invasion of East Timor, members of a 
pro-Indonesian vigilante group attacked 
the offices of the newspaper Suara Timor 
Timur. The incident was condemned by 
Indonesia’s semi-underground Association 
of Independent Journalists. 

e 24 East Timorese students were 
arrested on Jan. 9 for holding a pro- 
independence demonstration at the Uni- 
versity of East Timor. 

e Five people were killed when 
security forces cracked down on a dem- 
Onstration in Baucau, East Timor’s sec- 
ond-largest city. The demonstration 
started after the murder of a Timorese 
man by an Indonesian transmigrant. In- 
donesian soldiers then clashed with pro- 
testers, shooting four more people. Part 
of Baucau market was burned. “It is 


the meponsibiliy of the police and the 


prevent this from happening,” m 
Timors Bishop, Carlos Ximenes Belo, 
commented. 

e “Rui” Celso Oliveira was arrested 
for sending information on human rights 
in East Timor overseas. 

e Three Indonesian soldiers were 
killed in a clash with Timorese guerril- 
las in early January near Dili, the capital 
of East Timor. When military authorities 
were unable to track down the guerril- 
las, they rounded up six local civilians 
and shot them in cold blood. 

e Six long-term East Timorese pris- 
oners held a hunger strike in January to 
demand that they be moved to a prison 
in East Timor, closer to their families. The 
six are currently being held at Semarang 
prison in Java. There has been no re- 
sponse to date from prison authorities. 


Indonesia defies UN 


Human. rights violations are still 
widespread in East Timor, despite reso- 
lutions at the last three sessions of the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, says a report from a special UN 
observer. “The Special Rapporteur urges 
the Indonesian authorities to carry out 
thorough, prompt and impartial investi- 
gations of all suspected cases of 


‘extrajudicial, summary or arbitrary ex- 


ecutions and enforced or involuntary 
disappearances,” said Mr. Bacre Waly 
Ndiaye, a Senegalese who is the UN’s 
special rapporteur on extra-judicial, sum- 
mary or arbitrary executions. 

Ndiaye’s report, issued following a 
mission to East Timor last July, called 
for a “drastic reduction” in the Indone- 
sian troop presence. He also stated that 
the Santa Cruz massacre of Nov. 12, 


meng Pasa for a serra resolution, 


‘991 (when over 250 un- 
rmed Timorese were 
gunned down by Indone- 
sian soldiers at the Santa 
Cruz cemetery in Dili) was 
still in need of an interna- 
tional, impartial investiga- 
tion. 

Finally, Ndiaye called 
for his recommendations, 
and those of the special 
rapporteur on torture who 
visited East Timor in 1991, 
to be speedily imple- 
mented. This seems un- 
likely, unless Indonesia is 

©- called to account at this 
years Human Rights Com- 
mission meetings, which 
open in Geneva this month. 

The East Timor Alert 
Network is asking support- 
ers, as a matter of urgency, 
to write to Foreign Minis- 
ter André Ouellet (House 
at Commons, Ottawa Ont., 
K1A UAG, Fax 613-995- 
9926). Please ask that Ca- 

nadian representatives at the commission 


Canada should also demand that past 
commission resolutions on East Timor 
— such as free access to the territory 
for human rights groups like Amnesty 


International — be enforced. Finally, 


Canada should seek to have the recom- 
mendations of the two UN special 
rapporteurs enforced, and seek approval 
for UN rapporteurs in other areas to go 
to East Timor. 


Labour organizers jailed 
Two leading members of Indone- 
sia`s only free trade union and a lead- 
ing union activist have been jailed for 
peaceful labour organizing. Muchtar 
Pakpahan, chair of the SBSI (Indone- 
sian Prosperity Trade Union) was sen- 
tenced to three to four years in jail. 
Amosi Telaumbanua, chair of the SBSI's 
branch in Medan (North Sumatra) was 
jailed for fifteen months to three years. 
Both were charged with responsibility 


for organizing a strike in the industrial 
city of Medan last spring. Muchtar suf- 
fers from a kidney condition and may 
not be receiving proper care in jail. 
Amnesty International believes “the two 
are prisoners of conscience, detained 
solely for peacefully promoting work- 
ers’ rights ... Amnesty International is 
concerned that the authorities used the 
unrest in Medan as a pretext for a 
broader crackdown on peaceful labour 
activism and to silence the advocates of 
workers’ rights,” according to an AI ur- 
gent action. 


Solidarity abroad 

The first-ever demonstrations for 
East Timor have been held in South 
Korea and Sri Lanka, more signs of 
growing concern within Asia. On Dec. 
2, 25 Korean human rights advocates 
gathered in Seoul for a peaceful rally, 
which was attacked and broken up by 
50 Korean riot police. “The serious hu- 
man rights violations in East Timor are 
no longer an issue of East Timor itself 
or Indonesia; yet it is a great challenge 
and shame to the peoples in the Asia 
Pacific region,” said a statement from 
the Korean Human Rights Network 


— n CKOHRNET), which organized the event. | 
moved in aana By Imanas 


“Universal values such as human rights 
and democracy are becoming increas- 
ingly important in an era ot 
globalization. Our concern for human 
rights in other nations is an expression 
of the conscience of humankind and a 
practice of the universality of human 
rights, not an intervention in the affairs 
of another country. Therefore, as mem- 
bers of the global village, we wish to 
express our strong aspiration for full 
restoration of human rights and East 
Timor’s right to self-determination,” 
KOHRNET continued. KOHRNET has 
nine member organizations, including 
Christian and Buddhist churches and a 
pro-unification group. 

Meanwhile, human rights activists also 
demonstrated for East Timor in Colombo, 
the capital of war-torn Sri Lanka. 

In January, European solidarity 
groups reaffirmed their commitment at 
a gathering in Brussels. An Asia Pacific 
solidarity gathering is expected this year. 
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il YES, | want to become a member of the 
East Timor Alert Network. 


i Q Enclosed is my $10 membership fee for 1995 
Q | am sending an additonal donation of $ _ _ 
l Q | can’t afford to make a donation now, but please keep me informed 


: Name 
- Address 
I City 

i 


j Phone 


i 
pfeturn to: ETAN, Box 562 Stn. P, Toronto M58 2T1 


Postal Code 


